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United States Department of the Interior 


FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20240 





ADDRESS ONLY THE DIRECTOR, 
FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


OCT - 4 1985 
Dear Colleague: 
The purpose of this letter is to transmit the last two of a series of 


reports entitled Analysis of the 1980 National Survey of Fishing, Hunting 
and Wildlife-Associated Recreation. The series includes the following: 








Report No. 





1. Identifying and Describing Segments of Comsumptive Users 
of Fish and Wildlife in the United States (Volumes I-VII). 


2. Dynamic Aspects of the American Sport Hunting Population 


3. An Analysis of the Overlap in Participation of Consumptive 
and Nonconsumptive Wildlife Users 


4. Recreational Use of Public vs. Privately Owned Lands for 
Hunt ing 


Enclosed are Report No. 3 and Report No. 4. Copies of Report No. 1 and 
No. 2 were sent to you in March. This report series is being distributed 
to State Fish and Wildlife Directors, conservation organizations and 
Federal resource management agencies. 


The analysis reports are our attempt to interpret results of the 1980 
National Survey of Fishing, Hunting and Wildlife-Associated Recreation for 
applications in management. Your comments and reactions on the usefulness 
of these kinds of studies in management decision-making would be 
appreciated. 


Sincerely, 


J 


Acting Director 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 


Such terms as "game" and "nongame", and "consumptive" and 
"nonconsumptive" are often inferred to connote separate ahd distinct 
wildlife species and recreation groups, when there is in fact considerable 
overlap. This study uses data from the 1980 National Survey of Fishing, 
Hunting, and Wildlife Associated Recreation to measure and describe the 
shared wildlife recreational use patterns among hunters, anglers, and other 
wildlife users. The study focuses on recreationists who participated in 
both consumptive (i.e., hunting or fishing) and primary nonconsumptive 
wildlife recreation activities.' Such recreationists are termed "dual" 
users in this report. 

Dual users represent a large and highly significant constituency for 
wildlife management programs, though they have seldom been so considered as 
a specific group. Furthermore, the consumptive versus nonconsumptive user 
dichotomy that is frequently alluded to is dispelled considerably when 
wildlife participation data are analyzed for dual use. 

Of the estimated 94.8 million wildlife recreation participants in 1980, 
35.1 million (37%) were dual users. Approximately 75% of sportsmen 
participated in at least one primary nonconsumptive activity, and 42% of all 
primary nonconsumptive users participated in either hunting or fishing. 
Nationally, dual recreationists accounted for 68.1% of total angler days, 
79.6% of total hunter days, and 57.0% of primary nonconsumptive trip days in 


1980. Dual recreationists were responsible for over 3/4 of the expenditures 





I Primary nonconsumptive wildlife users are defined in the national survey 

as those people who took a special! interest in wildlife around their home 
or who took a tcip of at least 1 mile for the primary purpose of observing, 
photographing, or feeding wildlife. 
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associated with fishing and for over 2/3 of the expenditures associated with 
hunting in 1980, Regionally, participation among hunters and anglers in 
nonconsumptive activities exceeded 80% in all regions but the South, where 
it was estimated at 61%. Participation of nonconsumptive recreationists in 
hunting or fishing was in the 43% to 46% range in all regions but the 
Northeast, where only 33% hunted or fished. 

Thus, depending on the region of the country, 1/3 to !/2 of the 
nonconsumptive recreationists in the U.S. are recipients of the existing, 
traditional hunting and fishing management program benefits. But their 
interests in wildlife are broader; they could be served better by programs 
that enhance their nonconsumptive interests as well. Furthermore, there are 
as many or more people without consumptive interests who are being served 


only incidentally by hunting and fishing management programs. 


Demographics and Dual Use 





No single trend in demographics distinguished dual users from the other 
wildlife groups. Dual and solely nonconsumptive users had higher incomes 


than solely consumptive users. With regard to sex and age, the 





characteristics that describe hunters (overwhelmingly male with the majority 
aged 25-44) hold regardless of whether they also pursued nonconsumptive 
activities, On the other hand, dual users were the most likely of the three 


major groups to be married or Caucasian, 





The trend for outdoor recreation in general to be expanding as a family 
activity may be reflected in the higher incidence of married people in the 
dual user category. This seems intuitively straightforward because 
nouconsumptive activities broaden the potential for family invoivement in 
wildlife recreation, Furthermore, the propensity for dual use among married 
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people may reflect a broadening in an individual's wildlife interest due to 
family influences. Further research would be needed to test these 


hypotheses. 


Use of Public Lands 





Public lands are important in providing nonconsumptive wildlife 
recreation opportunities, io both solely nonconsumptive recreationists and 
dual users. Nationally, 77% of solely nonconsumptive and 65% of dual 
recreationists went to public lands for primary nonconsumptive trips. 
Public lands were also frequently used for hunting but were so used by a 
significantly higher proportion of dual than soleiy consumptive users (58% 
vs. 40%, respectively). The regional use of public lands closely mirrored 
its supply; over 80% of solely nonconsumptive users and dual users took a 
wildlife trip to public lands in the West. In contrast, less than half of 
dual recreationists in the South took a hunting or a primary nonconsumptive 
trip to public land. However, 77% of solely nonconsumptive users in the 
South took primary trips to public Lands. 

Many public lands that have been managed traditionally for consumptive 
wildlife recreation represent resources where nonconsumptive wildlife 
recreation opportunities could be enhanced. Such opportunities would 
benefit two-thirds of dual users in addition to many solely nonconsumptive 


users. 


Extent of Dual Use Participation 





The mean number of days of wildlife recreation participation by dual 
users was closely related to whether these users hunted and fished or 
pursued only one of these consumptive activities. Each group averaged 6 to 


8 days in primary nonconsumptive trips. When hunting and fishing trip days 
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are added to primary nonconsumptive trip days, total trip days averaged 22 
for those who only hunted and 24 for those who only fished. Dual users who 
both hunted and fished engaged in a national average of 61 wildlife trip 
days. 

Dual users participated extensively in primary residential 
nonconsumptive activities such as observing, feeding, and photographing 
wildlife. Participation ranged from a national mean of 94 days for dual 
users whose consumptive activity was hunting to 108 days for those who 


fished rather than hunted. 


Participation of Dual Versus Solely Nonconsumptive Users in Nonconsumpt ive 





Activities 





Dual users are an important audience to wildlife managers not only in 
terms of extent or incidence of participation, but also because of their 
intensity of participation, especially in nonconsumptive activities. Dual 
participants had a significantly higher rate of participation in both 
primary and secondary nenconsumptive wildlife trips than solely 
nonconsumptive users. This was true nationally and for each of the four 
regions studied, Nationally, about 60% of both dual and solely 


nonconsumptive recreationists participated in primary residential 





activities, and 87% of both groups participated in secondary residential 


uctivities. No significant regional differences were found regarding 





incidence of primary or secondary residential activities. 

Dual users also have a somewhat higher propensity to take personal 
responsibility and action to enhance the wildlife they enjoy. Nationally, 
18% of dual users and 15% of solely nonconsumptive users maintained natural 
areas for wildlife. Regionaily, the Nertheast had the highest incidence of 
dual and solely nonconsumptive residents maintaining natural areas (24% and 
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16%, respectively). However, the size of these areas was considerably 
smaller than the national average of about 11 acres. Roughly 18% of both 
dua] and solely nonconsumptive users maintained plantings for wildlife in 
1980. 

Nongame birds and small game were the species groups observed by the 
largest proportion (over 80% in each case) of both dual and solely 
nonconsumptive recreationists. Big game species were observed by a much 
higher proportion of dual than nonconsumptive recreationists (62% vs. 32%, 
respectively); the same was true of game birds (69% vs. 51%, respectively). 
With the exception of small game, which were about equally popular among 
dual ani nonconsumptive users, particular groupings of game species were 
observed by higher proporcions of dual users, while particular groupings of 
nongame species were observed by higher proportions of solely nonconsumptive 
users. Regional differences in species observed reflect relative 
availability of species, however. The possible latent demand to observe, 
feed, or photograph less available species should be considered in addition 
to current patterns when designing nonconsumptive wildlife recreation 


programs. 


Examination of High Involvement Wildlife Recreation Segments 





In order to examine groups of wildlife recreationists having different 
levels of involvement in wildlife recreation activities, 3 typologies were 
created using the 1980 national data. Degree of participation, 
expenditures, and indirect activity via wilulife-related reading or 
organizational membership were each components of the 3 typologies (the 
hunting tvpology, the fishing tvpology, and the nonconsumptive typvology). 
Within each typology 4 levels of involvement ranging from hich to low were 


cxamined. 
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Notably fewer hunters than anglers or nonconsumptive recreationists 
were classified as having high-use involvement. The primary Limiting factor 
for hunters was indirect use; relatively few hunters indicated frequent 
readership of magazines or belonged to even one wildlife organization. 

Anglers were fairly evenly distributed in the fishing typology among 
the 4 levels of use, with 27% of dual users and 23% of solely consumptive 
users classified as having high-use involvement. Duai users had a slightly 
higher overail involvement level in angling. 

About 35% of dual users were classified as having high-use involvement 
in the nonconsumptive typology, compared to 25% of the solely nonconsumptive 
users. A correspondingly smaller proportion of dual than solely 
nonconsumptive users were classified in the lowest level of involvement (142% 
vs. 23%, respectively). 

Demographically, the high-use participants in each of the hunter, 
angler, and nonconsumptive typologies contained greater proportions of 
males, Caucasians, high school graduates, individuals who were married, and 
had incomes of at least $25,000. No significant differences in the level of 


involvement were found with respect to age or househcld size. 


Summa ry 


While there are important groups of wildlife recreationists who engage 





exclusively in either consumptive or nonconsumptive activities, it is clear 





by many measures that participation and impact by dual recreationists exceed 
that of either solely consumptive or solely nonconsumptive recreationists. 
The conventional dichotomy “consumptive/nonconsumotive" user, pervasive 
among wildlife managers, may have caused an important third type of user, 
one-third of wildlife recreationists, to be overlooked as a specific 


wildlife management audience. These people have been served by programs in 
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the past, but understanding their broad interests in and preferences for 
wildlife may help managers serve them better. This realization may be 
helpful to policy makers who are dealing with a variety of management and 
educational concerns, often in the face of criticism that they are game or 
nongame oriented. While programs designed especially for the dual user 
would be *deal, a large number of active dual recreationists would likely 
benefit by and endorse environmentally sound programs geared primarily 


toward either game or nongame species, 
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INTRODUCTION 


For years the wildlife profession has wrestled with a species 


' and with a user 


management dichotomy sometimes termed "game" and “nongame,' 
public dichotomy sometimes termed "consumptive" and "nonconsumptive." While 
more precise terms are yet to be adopted, it is clear that these mutually 
exclusive labels are often simplistic and misleading, if not incorrect 
(e.g., Weeden 1979; Witter and Shaw 1979; Wilkes 1977). Such labeling tends 
to mask numerous shared wildlife interests of the two groups and can lead to 
resource allocation and other management policies that are inappropriate. 
The existence of this overlap in interests of hunters and other wildlife 
users has been generally recognized by the wildlife profession, but it has 
never been comprehensively studied. 

This study utilized data from all portions of the 1980 National Survey 
of Fishing, Hunting, and Wildlife-Associated Recreation to measure and 
classify the shared relationships and patterns among hunters, anglers, and 
other users of wildlife resources, The study focuses on those 
recreationists who participated in both hunting or fishing and primary 
nonconsumptive wildlife recreation activities.! Such recreationists are 
referred to in this report as “dual" users or recreationists. 

For both consumptive and nonconsumptive activities measured in the 1980 
Survey, this report attempts to: 

(1) show the importance of participation by dual recreationists to 


total participation, 





I primary nonconsumptive wildlife users are defined in the national survey 

as those people who took a special interest in wildlife around their home 
or who took a trip of at least | mile for the primary purpose of observing, 
photographing, or feeding wildlife. 
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(2) compare or contrast the characteristics and patterns of dual users 

and solely consumptive or solely nonconsumptive users, and 

(3) elucidate significant regional differences in the above from 

characteristics and patterns occurring at the national level. 
In addition to portraying the role of dual users in overall wildlife 
recreation activities, this study examines the incidence and characteristics 
of dual users as a component of highiy active versus less active hunters, 
anglers, and nonconsumptive users. 

It is hoped that this study will provide a more comprehens)ve 
understanding of the human beneficiaries of wildlife resources by placing 
their interests in the wide array of wildlife activities in proper 
perspective. Such information will have broad implications for both species 
and habitat management and the provision of facilities and educational 


materials for wildlife recreationists. 


METHODS 





The data collected by the Bureau of the Census for the 1980 National 
Survey of Fishing, Hunting, and Wildlife-Associated Recreation were coded, 
keypunched and stored on computer tapes. The consumptive (FH-2/FH-3) and 
the nonconsumptive (FH-2/FH-4) tapes were used in the analysis. The 
preliminary analysis was based on the part of the sample from the Northeast 
census region. Preliminary results were submitted to the USFWS for review 
and comment. The methods used in the Northeast analysis and in the 


subsequent national analysis are similar and will be discussed together. 
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The data were computer analyzed using SPSS (Statistical Package for the 
Social Sciences). Two master files were set up: COnsumptive users and 
nonconsumptive users. A third file, called the "dual users" file, was 
created by combining the consumptive and nonconsumptive data for each 
respondent who completed both questionnaires. Data were analyzed at the 
national level and for four major census regions: Northeast, North Central, 
South, and West. Table 1 shows the final case number in each file for each 
of the four major census regions and the nation, and Figure 1 portrays the 
four census regions. Secseee of small sample sizes in the nonconsumptive 
user files for the states of Vermont, South Dakota, and Montana, their state 
codes were deleted by the Bureau of the Census to provide confidentiality to 
those respondents. It was not possible to place those respondents in their 
respective regions for the regional analysis, therefore those cases were 
omitted from all three computer files. The omitted cases amounted to less 
than 1% of the total, thus little information was lost. 

The analysis uses five major recreation groups, illustrated in Figure 
2. The groups were formed by dividing consumptive users into those who 
hunted and fished, and those whose only consumptive activity was fishing. 
Each of these two groups was then further divided, based on whether or not 
the respondent did some type of primary (residential or nonresidential) 
nonconsumptive activity. The last group consists Of respondents who did 
only nonconsumptive activities, 

The files were weighted using the weight factor derived by the Bureau 
of the Census. Because this weight factor also provided expansion to the 
national population, when statistical tests were used the weight factor was 


divided by a constant to approximate the original sample size of each 
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Table 1. Sample Size For Each Computer File, By Region, 





Regions 


West 

North Central 
South 
Northeast 


Total (Nation) 


Sample Size of 





Consumpt ive 
User File 





8,060 
8,931 


11,945 


Nonconsumpt ive 
User File 





1,471 
2,035 


1,953 


Dual User 
File 





436 


655 
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| Solely Nonconsumptive Users 











Hunt and/or Fish, and Nonconsumptive 





Dual Users 
Ra Fish Only and Nonconsumptive 


Figure 2. Diagram Showing Wildlife User Groups Used in the Analysis. 
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region, Statistical procedures such as chi-square and t-tests were used 


where appropriate. 


Development of Recreation Involvement Typologies 





Three typologies were created to describe the activity of (1) hunters, 
(2) anglers, and (3) nonconsumptive users in three areas of wildlife-related 
involvement: (1) direct participation, (2) indirect participation, and (3) 
expenditures. For each variable included in a typology, the median was used 
as the criterion to separate cases into “high” and “low”. All relevant 
cases (e.g., hunting, fishing, nonconsumptive) were used in each typology. 
Appendix | outlines the indices for each typology showing variables used and 
where divisions between "high" and "low" were made. The three indices of 
involvement were combined into one overall typology. A case was assigned to 
Type | (High involvement) if all three indices were high, Type 2 if two 
indices were high, Type 3 if 1 index was high, Type 4 if all indices were 
low. The percent of hunters, fishermen, and nonconsumptive users thereby 


288igned to each type is shown in Table 2. 
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Type. 
Typology 
H ’ 
unters Fishermen Nonconsumptive Users 
Percent 
Type 1 (High) 11.3 29.4 | 
‘ 29.1 
Type 2 
26.0 
° 29.9 
‘ 27.0 
Type 3 28.4 25.2 4 
e 2 4 
Type 4 (Low) 34.3 15 
. 5 19.5 
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MAGNITUDE AND DESCRIPTION OF DUAL PARTICIPATION 


The magnitude and scope of 1980 dual participation in wildlife 
recreation activities can be meaningfully examined in terms of number and 
proportion of (1) total wildlife recreationists who were dual users, 

(2) consumptive users who participated in nonconsumptive activities, and (3) 
nonconsumptive users who participated in consumptive activities. Dual users 
were a substantial group of wildlife recreationists (37%) in their own 

right (Figure 3). Furthermore, dual users were a majority among consumptive 
recreationists and a large segment of nonconsumptive recreationists. Of the 
estimated 94.8 million wildlife recreation participants aged 16 years and 
older in 1980, 35.1 million were dual users. Approximately 75% of sportsmen 
participated in at least one primary nonconsumptive activity, and 42% of all 
primary nonconsumptive users either hunted or fished, or did both. 

Only a few regional differences were found in di! use. Participation 
among hunters and anglers in primary nonconsumptive activities exceeded 80% 
in three of the four regions of the U.S., but was estimated at only 61% in 
the South (Table 3). Participation of nonconsumptive recreationists in 
hunting and fishing was in the 43% to 46% range in all regions except the 
Northeast, where 33% hunted or fished (Table 4). 

Nationally, dual recreationists accounted for 68.1% of total angler 
days, 70.6% of total hunter days, and 57.0% of primary nonconsumptive trip 
days in 1980. Dual recreationists accounted for 76.4% of the total fixed 


costs and 77.5% of total variable costs associated with fishing, and for 
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Figure 3. Overlap in Participation of Consumptive and Primary Nonconsump- 


tive Wildlife Users (Age 16 Years and Older) in the U.S. 
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Table 3. Incidence of Perticipation of Sportsmen in Nonconsumptive (Dual) 


and Solely Consumptive Wildlife Recreation Activities. 

















Region Percent NCOUO'sT Percent NCOOU ST 

Nation 75.2 35 ,099 24.8 11,600 
Northeast 83.8 5,819 16.2 1,123 
North Central 83.8 11,249 16.2 2,179 
South 60.7 10,526 39.3 6,820 
West 83.5 7,505 16.5 1,478 





Table 4. Incidence of Participation of Nonconsumptive Recreationists in 


Consumptive (Dual) and Solely Nonconsumptive Wildlife Activities. 
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Nat ion 42.2 35,099 57.8 48 ,074 
Northeast 33.5 5,819 66.5 11,576 
North Central 43.4 11,249 56.6 14 ,647 
South 45.8 10,526 54.2 12,435 
West 44.4 7,505 55.6 9,416 
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67.6% of total fixed costs and 73.5% of total variable ccsts associated with 
hunting in 1980. Thus, those who were poth sportsmen anc nonconsumptive 
users accounted for the large majority of days afield and expenditures for 
consumptive activities. 

These data document for the first time the sisnificance of the dual 
users as a wildlife management program audience. While purely consumptive 
and purely nonconsumptive wildlife recreation interests exist, policy makers 
need to realize that in large measure the same individuals hold both 
interests. The relative importance these dual users would place on 
supporting increased management efforts to enhance their consumptive vs. 
nonconsumptive uses of the wildlife resource is not known; further 
investigation is needed to provide policy makers with an information base 


for decisions on resource allocation in this arena. 


Demographic Comparison of Dual Versus Other Participants 





A demographic summary of wildlife recreationists, by consumptive and 
nonconsumptive types, is shown in Table 5. The nost notable demographic 
differences are as follows: 

Sex. Hunters, regardless of their participation in nonconsumptive 
activities, were over 90% male. Anglers who had no primary nonconsumptive 
activities were about 65% male, compared to 56% for anglers with 
nonconsumptive activities. The majority (65%) of solely nonconsumptive 
users were female. 

From a practical management standpoint, dual users may present no 
special consideration with regard to sex. Males and females are drawn in 


about a representative proportion from the ranks of consumptive 
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Table 5. Socio-demographic Summary of Wildlife Recreation Groups by Region. 























Solely 
Demographic Dual Users Consumpt ive 
Characteristic/ Fishermen Fishermen Solely . 
Region Hunters Only Hunters Only Nonconsumpt ive 
PERCENT MALE 
Nat ton 91.5 56.0 95.2 64.9 35.4 
Northeast 94.3 74.7 95.0 76.8 34.7 
North Central 92.7 55.1 98.0 65.9 36.0 
South 93.2 49.1 95.2 60.1 31.9 
West 84.9 54.5 90.8 65.3 39.7 
PERCENT OF MINORITY RACE 
Nat ion 3.7 4.0 10.6 24.0 6.7 
Northeast 1.4 2.2 2.4 18.5 5.1 
North Central 1.7 2.3 4.9 14,1 4.9 
South 6.2 6.4 16.4 27.2 10.9 
West 5.5 4.5 6.0 29.3 6.1 
PERCENT MARRIED 
Nat ion 70.1 74.8 59.2 60.6 67.8 
; Northeast 71.5 73.1 50.3 54.1 68.7 
North Central 66.2 80.1 54.1 59.1 69.5 
South 73.7 75.7 65.5 62.2 67.9 
West 70,3 66 .6 52.4 62.7 63.8 
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Table 5. (Continued) 
Solely 
Demographic Dual Users Consumpt ive 
Characteristic/ Fishermen Fishermen Solely 
Region Hunters Only Hunters Only Nonconsumpt ive 
PERCENT INCOME 
<$25 ,000 
Nation 67.5 64.4 75.5 75.2 66.0 
Northeast 75.6 53.9 77.5 71.7 65.0 
North Central 67.6 65.5 74.1 74.8 69.3 
South 68.1 70.3 77.4 82.6 65.9 
West 59.3 61.6 65.4 64.4 62.2 
MEAN AGE 
Nat ion 34.8 39.1 34.4 39.0 44.0 
Northeast 36.3 38.7 34.4 36.6 44.0 
North Central 33.5 40.7 33.3 40.2 42.5 
South 35.0 39.0 35.4 40.1 45.8 


West 35.1 37.1 31.8 37.5 44.3 
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recreationists. ltiowever, the proportion of female dual users (30%) was much 
lower than the proportion of female nonconsumptive users (65%), indicating 
that dual users cannot be considered representative of nonconsumptive users. 

Regionally, substantial variation existed in the sex of nonhunting 
angling groups. The high proportion of males among anglers with 
nonconsumptive activities in the Northeast, 75%, compares to 49% to 56% in 
other regions. Similarly, among anglers with no primary nonconsumptive 
activities, 77% in the Northeast were male, compared to 60% to 66% in other 
regions. 

Race. Greater participation of minority groups occurred in consumptive 
than in nonconsumptive activities. Less than 4% of dual users, and less 
than 7% of solely nonconsumptive users were of minority hackgrounds. Among 
solely consumptive users, however, 11% of hunters and 24% of anglers who 
did not hunt had minority backgrounds. Regional differences were most 
pronounced among solely consumptive users; the incidence of minority hunters 
ranged from less than 3% in the Northeast to 16% in the South. Minority 
representation among anglers having no primary nonconsumptive activities 
ranged from a low of 14% in the North Central region to 29% in the West and 
27% in the South. 


Marital Status and Age. A higher proportion of dual wildlife users 





than solely consumptive users was married, with solely nonconsumptive users 
falling in an intermediate position. Nationally, over 70% of dual users, 
about 638% of solely nonconsumptive users, and 60% of solely consumptive 
users were married. These differences in proportions were not attributable 


to differences in age. Funters were essentially the same age nationally 


(mean of 35 years) and regionally, for solelv consumptive and dual users. 
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Similarly, nonhunting anglers who did, and who did not participate in 
nonconsumptive activities both had a mean age of 39. Solely nonconsumptive 
users were the oldest group, with a mean age nationally of 44 years. 

It is possible that the higher propensity for dual use among married 
people reflects the broadening of an individual's wildlife interests due to 
family influences. Further research would be needed to ascertain the 
existance and strength of family influences on expanded wildlife interests 
of family members; this cannot be determined from the national survey data. 

Income. Dual users generally had incomes similar to solely 
nonconsumptive users, whereas solely consumptive users had lower incomes 
than other wildlife recreation groups. About 75% of solely consumptive 
users had annual household incomes of $25,000 or less. This compares to 


about two-thirds of the other groups. Incomes in all wildlife recreationist 





categories were higher in the West than for the nation. Nonhunting anglers 
with nonconsumptive activities in the Northeast had the highest income of 
any group; 46% had incomes exceeding $25,000. 

Summary. No single trend in demographics separated dual users from the 
other wildlife groups. With regard to sex and age, the characteristics that 
describe hunters hold regardless of whether or not they also pursued 
nonconsumptive activities. On the other hand, dual users were the most 
likely of the three major groups to be married or Caucasian. Dual and 
solely nonconsumptive users had higher incomes than solely consumptive 


users. 
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Use of Public Lands 





The public lands of the U.S. are important in facilitating hunting and 
other forms of wildlife recreation. The most frequent use of public lands 
for wildlife recreation among trip takers was for nonconsumptive 
activities. Nationally, 77% of solely nonconsumptive and 65% of dual 
recreationists went to public lands for primary nonconsumptive trips (Table 
6). Public lands were frequently used for hunting, but were so used by a 
significantly higher proportion of dual than solely consumptive users (58% 
vs 40%, respectively). Thus, many public lands traditionally managed for 
consumptive wildlife recreation could be enhanced to benefit 2/3 of dual 
users. 

The regional use of public lands closely mirrored its supply; over 80% 
of solely nonconsumptive users and dual users took a wildlife trip to public 
lands in the West. In contrast, less than half of dual recreationists in 
the South took a hunting or a primary nonconsumptive trip to public lands. 
However, 77% of solely nonconsumptive users in the South took primary trips 


to public lands. 


PARTICIPATION AND EXPENDITURES OF DUAL RECREATIONISTS 


An indication of the importance of the dual user as a wildlife 
management audience can he readily seen from the high rates of participation 
of these people in wildlife recreation (Table 7). The mean number of days 


of wildlife recreation participation by dual users was closely related to 


whether these users hunted and fished or pursued only one of these 
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Table 6. Percent of Hunters, Nonconsumptive Users, and Dual Wildlife 


Recreationists Who Took Primary Trips to Public Lands in 1980. 





Dual Recreationists: 








Primary Non- Nonconsumpt ive 
Region Hunters Hunt ing consumptive Use Users 
Nation 39.6 57.8 65.2 77.5 
Northeast 47.2 50.5 62.0 74.6 
North Central 43.7 61.4 66.7 75.3 
South 30.7 39.3 47.8 77.5 
West 61.2 80.2 86.5 83.1 
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Table 7. Mean Days Participating in Wildlife Activities By Dual Wildlife 


Recreationists, 





Nonconsumptive Activities 























Group/ Primary Primary Trip 
Region Trip Residential Total Hunting Fishing’ Total 
Hunt Only 
Nat ion 7.3 93.8 LOLI 14.7 - 22.0 
Northeast 7.5 116.8 124.4 13.8 - 26.3 
North Central 11.3 115.6 126.9 13.7 - 25.0 
South 4.1 57.1 61.2 10.9 - 15.0 
West 6.5 85.5 92.1 15.3 - 21.8 
Fish Only 
Nation 6.7 107.6 113.6 - 17.3 24.0 
Northeast 6.6 127.2 133.9 - 18.6 25.2 
North Central 7.8 103.8 110.2 - 16.5 24.3 
South 5.5 110.2 115.0 - 17.3 22.9 
West 6.9 95.6 102.5 17.4 24.3 


Hunt and Fish 








Nat Lon 8.1 98.3 105.8 23.7 29.2 61.0 
Northeast 9.8 126.3 136.5 24.1 30.7 64.6 
North Centra! 8.3 92.7 100.3 24.8 34.2 67.8 
South 6.2 93.6 99.1 25.0 27.0 58.2 
West 8.1 89,7 97.9 19.5 22.4 50.0 
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consumptive activities. Each group averaged 6 to 8 days in primary 
nonconsumptive trips. When hunting and fishing trip days are added to this, 
total trip days averaged 22 for those who oaly hunted and 24 for iliess who 
only fished. Dual users who both hunted and fished engaged in a national 
average of 61 wildlife trip days. 

Dual users participated extensively in primary residential 
nonconsumptive activities, such as observing, photographing, and feeding 
wildlife. This ranged from a national mean of 94 days for dual users whose 
consumptive activity was hunting to 108 days for those who fished rather 
than hunted. 


Among dual users who did not fish, participation rates in all trip and 





residential categories were lower in the South than in other regions. 
Nonconsumptive participation was substantially higher in the Northeast and 
North Central regions. Participation across regions was remarkably similar 
for dual users who did not hunt. For hunting and fishing dual users, 
nonconsumptive residential participation was highest in the Northeast. 
Participation in other categories was similar across regions, 

Mean 1980 expenditures were closely associated with participation, as 
described above. Dual recreationists were responsible for over 3/4 of the 
expenditures associated with fishing and for over 2/3 of the expenditures 


associated with hunting in 1980. Mean fixed costs? nationally were $53 





for nonhunting, $111 for nonangling, and $198 for hunting and fishing dual 





2Fixed costs refer to items such as firearms, fishing boats, and 
binoculars which are not depleted and replenished every year. 
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users (Table 8). Comparable variable costs» for these groups were $361, 
$281, and $678, respectively (Table 9). Both fixed and variable costs were 


less for nonconsumptive than for hunting and fishing activities. 











3Variable costs refer to items such as ammunition, bird seed, bait, 
membership dues, and travel costs which change each year depending on how 
much is used, 
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Table 8. Mean Annual Fixed Cost Expenditures of Dual Recreationists for 


Hunting, Fishing, and Primary Nonconsumptive Activities. 




















Group/ Nonconsumpt ive 
Region Hunting Fishing Activities Totals 
Hunt Only 
Nation 86 - 24 LL] 
Northeast 120 - 12 133 
North Central 57 - 25 82 
South 95 - 30 125 
West 67 - 32 99 
Fish Only 
Nation - 27 25 53 
Northeast - 44 22 68 
North Central - 16 22 39 
South - 20 22 43 
West 4] 36 77 


Hunt and Fish 





Nation 117 48 32 198 
Northeast 120 45 23 189 
North Central 94 57 16 166 
South 193 4] 21 165 
West 173 45 83 302 
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Table 9. Mean Annual Variable Cost Expenditures of Dual Recreationists for 


Hunting, Fishing, and Primary Nonconsumptive Activities. 

















Group/ Nonconsumpt ive 
Region Hunt ing Fishing Activities Totals 
Hunt Only 
Nation 189 - 70 281 
Northeast 216 - 86 335 
North Central 176 - 87 278 
South 193 - 50 270 
West 166 - 57 233 
Fish Only 
Nat ion - 217 97 361 
Northeast - 223 72 325 
North Central 184 72 298 
South - 184 97 313 
West - 315 155 556 


Hunt and Fish 





Nation 281 314 83 678 
Northeast 165 225 72 463 
North Central 309 369 78 756 
South 246 286 55 588 
West 379 334 140 853 
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PARTICIPATION OF DUAL VERSUS SULELY NONCONSUMPTIVE 


USERS LN NONCONSUMPTIVE ACTIVITIES 


Trips and Residential Activities 





Dual participants had a significantly higher rate of participation in 
both primary and secondary nonconsumptive wildlife trips than solely 
nonconsumptive users. This was true nationally and for each of the four 
rezions studied (Table 10). The highest incidence of dual participation 
occurred in the West, where 42% of dual participants took one or more 
primary trips, and 90% took one or more secondary trips. 

Nationally, about 60% of both dual and solely nonconsumpt ive 
recreationists participated in primary residential activities, and 87% of 
both groups participated in secondary residential activities. No 
Significant regional differences were found regarding incidence of primary 


or secondary residential activities. 


Residential Habitat Improvement Practices 





Dual users also have a somewhat higher propensity to take personal 
responsibility and action to enhance the wildlife they enjoy. Nationally, 
18% of dual users and 15% of solely nonconsumptive users maintainea natural 
areas for wildlife (Table 11). This difference, although not large, is 
statistically significant at p<.05. Regionally, the Northeast had the 
highest incidence of dual and solely nonconsumptive residents maintaining 
natural areas (24% and 16%, respectively). However, the size of these areas 


was considerably smaller than the national average of about 11 acres. 
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Table 10. Percent of Dual and Nonconsumptive Recreationists Participating 


in Trips and Resiwential Activities. 





Type of Nonconsumpt ive Use 





User Group/ Primary Secondary Primary Secondary 
Region Trip Trip Residential Residential 














Dual Participants 








Nat ion 35.8 86.5 59.7 87.0 
Northeast 38.6 83.7 62.4 84.7 
North Central 36.1 86.4 58.5 89.5 
South 29.7 85.4 60.7 86.2 
West 41.8 90.4 58.2 85.9 


Nonconsumpt ive 





Participants 
Nat ion 26.9 73.9 60.0 86.2 
Northeast 26.7 69.7 61.3 82.8 
North Central 27.3 75.5 61.7 90.3 
South 23.4 71.7 58.8 86.6 
West 31.2 79.4 57.6 83.5 
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Participation and Associated Costs of Residential Wildlife 


Habitat Improvement Practices for Dual and Solely Nonconsumptive 


Wildlife Users. 











Wildlife Recreation Group 

















Habitat Improvement / Solely 
Region Nonconsumpt ive Dual Users 
Maintaining Mean Mean 
Natural Areas Percent Acres Percent Acres 
Nat ion 14.6 11.3 17.6 11.0 
Northeast 16.5 3.7 23.7 7.5 
North Central 15.3 14.9 19.7 12.1 
South 14.5 12.7 16.2 14,3 
West 11.3 14.0 11.4 5.9 
Maintaining Mean Mean 
Plantings for Wildlife Percent _Cost__ Percent _Cost_ 
Nat ion 18.6 $31.10 17.7 $41.20 
Northeast 18.8 21.20 23.1 31.20 
North Central 19.5 16.90 18.3 43.50 
South 17.2 73.50 13.8 67.90 
West 18.8 25.30 18.2 24 .00 
best GUPY AY NILA 
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Roughly 18% of both dual and solely nonconsumptive users maintained 
plantings for wildlife in 1980. The only significant regiona! difference in 
this regard was the relatively high proportion of dual users in the 
Northeast who maintained plantings (23%). The mean expenditures for 
plantings in 1980 was notably higher for dual than solely nonconsumptive 


users ($41.20 vs $31.10), although at the low sample size involved, the 





difference was not statistically significant. Residential expenditures for 
wildlife plantings by both dual and solely consumptive recreationists was 
much higher in the South than in any other region. In the South and West, 
these expenditures were slightly higher for solely nonconsumptive residents, 
while in the two northern regions, expenditures were notably higher for dual 


recreationists. 


Wildlife Species Observed 





Nongame birds and small game had the highest incidence of observation 
by both dual and solely nonconsumptive users (Table 12). They were observed 
by more than 80% of those engaging in primary nonconsumptive activities 
nationally (nongame birds were observed by 93% of solely nonconsumptive 


users). Game birds and other nongame species were observed by more than 





half of both dual and solely nonconsumptive users, 

Nationally, the proportion of dual users observing big game was almost 
twice that of solely nonconsumptive users. These wide differences occurred 
in each of the four regions, Significantly higher proportions of dual than 
solely nonconsumptive users also observed fish, although the difference was 


not nearly as large as that for big game. 
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Nonconsumptive Activity. 


Table 12. Percent of Dual and Solely Nonconsumptive Recreationists 


Observing Particular Species Groups While Engaged in a Primary 





Species Group/ 
Region 





Nongame Birds 





Nation 


Northeast 


North Central 


South 


West 


Game Birds 





Nation 


Northeast 





North Central 
South 


West 


Big Game 





Nation 
Northeast 
North Central 
soutn 


West 


, 
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Nual 
Recreationists 


Solely 
Nonconsumpt ive 








69.4 


71.7 


75.3 


64.1 


65.3 














Table 12. (continued) 





Species Group/ Dual Solely 
Region Recreationists Nonconsumpt ive 











Small Game 








Nat Lon 85.2 84.1 
Northeast 82.7 88.6 
North Central 94.7 90.3 
South 84.2 83.1 
West 73.9 70.8 


Other Nongame Species 











Nation 55.9 64.6 
Northeast 47.1 60.0 
North Central 60.5 64.5 
South 51.7 64.7 
West 62.4 69.9 

Fish 

Nat ion 25.7 17.3 
Northeast 25.4 18.9 
North Central 30.0 18.5 
South 19,2 14.6 
West 27.6 17.2 
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The data on species observed show few regional differences. Among both 
dual and solely nonconsumptive user groups, nongame birds and small game 
were observed very frequently - by 79% to 94%, regionally. A somewhat 
higher incidence of big game observation occurred in the West (38%) and a 
correspondingly lower incidence occurred in the South (25%) among solely 
nonconsumptive users. 

These data indicate that with the exception of small game, which are 
about equally popular with dual and solely nonconsumptive users, specific 
groupings of .ongame species are observed by somewhat larger proportions of 
solely nonconsumptive users, while specific groupings of game species are 
observed by higher proportions of dual users. Comparisons among species 
groupings or regions, however, also reflect relative abundance and 
availability of those species in different parts of the country. 
Consequently, inferences regarding priorities for management of various 
species for nonconsumptive purposes should not be based entirely on the 
interests of recreationists reflected in Table 12; this may simply reflect 
regional wildlife/habitat abundance, Latent demand for opportunities to 
observe, feed, or photograph various species may be different from current 
practice, The data for such a determination were not available from this 


study. 
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EXAMINATLON OF HIGH INVOLVEMENT WILDLIFE RECREATION SEGMENTS 





A major goal of this study was to examine groups who are very actively 
involved in wildlife recreation activities and to ascertain: 

a. whether very active recreationists have distinguishable 

demographic characteristics, 

b. whether major regional differences occur in the incidence of these 

recreationists, and 

&. the relative presence of active participants of a given 

consumptive or nonconsumptive type among dual versus solely 
consumptive or solely nonconsumptive recreationists. 

The procedure for classifying these high-participation groups is 
explained in the Methods section and Appendix 1 of this report. In brief, 
four use typologies were created at the national level (with Type 1 being 
the highest and Type 4 the lowest intensity of involvement/participation) 
for each of the three different activities: hunting, fishing, and 
nonconsumptive recreation. Degree of participation, expenditures, and 
indirect activity via reading or organizational membership were each 
components of the typologies. The typologies were formed without regard to 
regional differences or to whether participants were dual recreationists, 
solely consumptive, or solely nonconsumptive. The categorization of 
hunters, anglers, and nonconsumptive users by use typology is shown in Table 
13. 

Significant regional differences (p<.05) in the relative number of 
participants falling within the four types were found for nonconsumptive 
users who did and did not pursue consumptive activities, for anglers who did 


and did not pursue nonconsumptive activities, and for hunters who did not 
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Table 13a. Hunter, Angler, and Nonconsunptive Use Typologies for the 


Nation, 


























Solely 
Consumptive 
Users Dual Users 
Percent ae a Percent ff 
Hunter Typology* 
Type 1 (High) 6.1 79 12.5 57 
Type 2 23.1 299 27.8 127 
Type 3 28.2 366 28.7 131 
Type 4 42.6 553 31.0 141 
Angler Typology* 
Type 1 (High) 22.5 789 26.6 505 
Type 2 29.2 1021 30.8 585 
Type 3 26.3 922 28.8 545 
Type 4 22.0 170 13.8 261 
Solely 
Nonconsumptive 
Users 
Nonconsumptive Typology* 
Type 1 (High) 25.3 1015 35.4 719 
Type 2 26.8 1075 26.6 540 
Type 3 25.3 1016 23.5 476 
Type 4 22.7 909 14.4 293 





*Significant differences between dual users and sole users at the p<.05 
level. og 
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Table 13b. Hunter, Angler, and Nonconsumptive Use Typologies for the 


Northeast Region, 
































Solely 
Consumpt ive 
Users Dual Users 
Percent nn Percent ne 
Hunter Typology 
Type 1 (High) 10.1 22 17.0 15 
Type 2 18.1 39 27.1 24 
Type 3 33.5 72 26.3 24 
Type 4 38.3 83) 29.6 27 
Angler Typology* 
Type 1 (High) 19.5 98 35.8 94 
Type 2 34.6 175 27.4 72 
Type 3 27.1 137 22.1 58 
Type 4 18.7 95 14.6 39 
Solely 
Nonconsumpt ive 
Users 
Nonconsumptive Typology* 
Type 1 (High) 25.7 247 47.5 145 
Type 2 26.8 257 24.6 75 
Type 3 22.2 213 19.7 60 
Type 4 25.3 242 8.3 25 





*Significant differences between dual users and sole users at the p<.05 
level. 
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Table 13c. Hunter, Angler, and Nonconsumptive Use Typologies for the 


North Central Region. 























Solely 
Consumpt ive 
Users Dual Users 
Percent a 2 Percent zk. 
Hunter Typology* 
Type 1 (High) 5.1 13 12.6 19 
Type 2 17.7 45 30.3 46 
Type 3 25.8 65 26.8 41 
Type 4 51.4 130 30.2 46 
Angler Typology* 
Type 1 (High) 25.9 180 26.7 166 
Type 2 27.9 195 31.8 197 
Type 3 24.6 172 32.6 202 
Type 4 21.6 150 8.9 55 
Solely 
Nonconsumpt ive 
Users 
Nonconsumptive Typology* 
Type 1 (High) 23.8 283 34.9 234 
Type 2 26.3 312 28.7 192 
Type 3 28.7 340 20.4 137 
Type 4 21.2 251 16.0 107 





*Significant differences between dual users and sole users at the p<.05 
level, os 
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Table 13d. Hunter, Angler, and Nonconsumptive Use Typologies for the 


Southern Region. 





























Solely 
Consumpt ive 
Users Dual Users 
Percent E 2 Percent : & 
Hunter Typology* 
Type 1 (High) 5.0 34 11.0 16 
Type 2 26.3 178 25.4 36 
Type 3 27.5 186 30.1 43 
Type 4 41.2 279 33.5 47 
Angler Typology* 
Type 1 (High) 22.3 352 24.9 149 
Type 2 27.5 435 29.8 178 
Type 3 28.1 445 27.3 163 
Type 4 22.2 350 17.9 107 
Solely 
Nonconsumpt ive 
Users 
Nonconsumptive Typology* 
Type | (High) 22.4 236 28.9 180 
Type 2 26.4 278 26.5 165 
Type 3 27.2 286 29.3 183 
Type 4 24.0 252 15.3 95 





*Significant differences between dual users and sole users at the p<.05 
level. 
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Table 13e. Hunter, Angler, and Nonconsumptive Use Typologies for the 





























Western Region, 
Solely 
Consumpt lve 
Users Dual Users 
Percent A ey Percent el 
Hunter Typology 
Type 1 (High) 7.1 ll 9.7 7 
Type 2 24 .6 37 28.1 20 
Type 3 27.9 42 32.9 24 
Type 4 40.4 ) 61 29.3 21 
Angler Typology* 
Type | (High) 22.0 158 23.2 96 
Type 2 30.1 216 33.1 137 
Type 3 23.5 169 29.3 121 
Type 4 24.4 175 14.4 60 
Solely 
Nonconsumpt ive 
Users 
Nonconsumptive Tvpology* 
Type | (High) 30.5 249 37.2 160 
Type 2 27.9 228 25.1 108 
Type 3 21.0 177 22.5 97 
Type 4 20.0 164 15.2 65 





*Significant differences between dual users and sole users at the p<.05 
level, m 
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pursue nonconsumptive activities. The proportions of hunters pursuing 
nonconsumptive activities who fell within a given use type were similar 
across regions. 

A summary of hunter, angler, and nonconsumptive typology highlights 


follows. 


Hunter Typology 





l. Notably fewer hunters (only 6% of solely consumptive and 12% of 
dual users) than anglers or nonconsumptive users were classified as 
Type 1 (high-use involvement). The limiting factor for hunters was 
indirect wildlife use; relatively few hunters indicated frequent 
readership of magazines or belonged to even one wildlife organization. 

2. Regional variation among solely consumptive users was not great for 
Type 1 users (ranging from 5% in the Norta Central to 10% in the 
Northeast). However, the North Central had the lowest proportion among 
any combination of higher use types, in that 51% were classified as 
Type 4. 

3. As noted above, regional hunting typology patterns for dual users were 
very similar. 

4, Dual users were significantly more actively involved than solely 
consumptive users at both the national level and for two of the four 


regions. 


Angler Typology 





l. Both solely consumptive and dual anglers were evenly divided among the 


four use types, with the mode being Type 2 for both groups. 
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2. Although regional differences for solely consumptive anglers are 
statistically significant (due largely to high numbers in Type 1 in the 
North Central and Type 2 in the Northeast regions), the overall 
regional patterns are quite similar. 

3. Notable and statistically significant cifferences exist regionally 
among dual users. Almost 36% of dual-use anglers in the Northeast were 


classified as Type 1, and over 63% were classified as either Type | or 





Type 2. In the North Central region, where 58% were classified as 


either Type 1 or Type 2, only 9% were classified as Type 4. 


Nonconsumptive Typology 





1. Solely nonconsumptive users were very evenly divided nationally into 
Types 1-4. By contrast, 35% of dual users were classified as Type l, 
compared to only 14% who were classified as Type 4. 

2. A larger proportion of solely nonconsumptive users in the Western 
region (31%), than in other regions were classified as Type l. 

3. Dual users in the Northeast had a notably and significantly larger 
proportion (48%) classified as Type 1. Dual users in the South had 45% 


classified in Types 3 and 4, compared to 28% for the Northeast. 


Profile of Wildlife Recreationists By Typology 





Hunters. Trends were found among hunter types for several 
socio-demographic characteristics (Table 14). Higher involvement types 
included higher proportions of males, Caucasians, individuals who were 
married, who had incomes of at least $25,000, and who had at least a high 


school education, No pattern correlating with the typology was found with 
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Table 14. Socio-demographic Profile of Hunters in Types 1-4. 











Socio-demographic Type | Type 4 
Characteristics (High) Type 2 Type 3 (Low) 
Percent Male 97.5 95.2 92.2 36. 3* 
Percent of Minority Race 1.6 4.1 5.0 5.7* 
Percent Married 72.9 65.0 64.4 66. 3* 
Percent Income <$25,000 52.6 64.5 65.56 72.1* 
Percent Grad. H.S. 86.9 79.0 72.8 67.7* 
Mean Household Size 3.4 3.4 3.5 3.6 
Mean Age 35.4 33.3 35.4 35.5 
Mean Variable Costs 603 383 160 37 
Mean Fixed Costs 290 168 67 23 





*Significant differences between types at the p<.05 level. 
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respect to household size or age. Variable and fixed costs were markedly 
higher for the high-use types. 

Anglers. Similar typology trends noted in socio-demographic 
characteristics for hunters were found for anglers, although the change did 
not occur at each level of the typology (Table 15). WLittle change (none of 


statistical significance) occurred with respect tc percent who were 





Caucasian in Types 2-4, who were married in Types 2-3, or had incomes of at 
least $25,000 in Types 2-4. Yet significant differences occurred in each 
case between Type | and Type 4. Significant differences were found between 
each type with respect to percent who were male. As with hunters, no 
differences were found among types with respect to household size or age. 


Nonconsumptive Recreationists. As was true of the hunter and angler 





typologies, the high-use types of the nonconsumptive typology contained 
larger proportions of males, Caucasians, and individuals who were married, 
high school graduates, and have incomes of at least $25,000 (Table 16). No 
significant differences were found with regard to household size or age, 
although Type | members of the sample were almost two years younger than 
Type 4 members. Expenditures were much lower for each type of 


nonconsumptive user than for the angling and hunting counterparts, 


SUMMARY 


Perhaps because many visiole wildlife organizations, issues, and causes 
are primarily either game or nongame oriented, the consumptive and 


nonconsumptive recreation activities, and their participants, have often 
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Table 15. Socio-demographic Profile of Anglers in Types 1-4. 








Socio-demographic Type 1 Type 4 
Characteristics (High) Type 2 Type 3 _ (Low) 
Percent Male 84.1 71.0 58.6 53.2 
Percent of Minority Race 5.8 8.1 9.6 10.4 
Percent Married 71.0 67.7 68.9 65.7 
Percent Income <$25,000 61.8 66.5 66.5 67.1 
Percent Grad. H.S. 81.6 73.5 71.9 70.6 
Mean Household Size 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.3 
Mean Age 37.3 37.5 37.8 36.7 
Mean Variable Costs 501 191 44 16 
Mean Fixed Costs 76 28 ll 5 
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Table 16. 


Socio-demographic Profile of Nonconsumptive Users in Types 1-4, 





Socio-demographic 
Characteristics 





Percent Male 


Percent of Minority Race 


Percent Married 


Percent Income <$25,000 


Percent Grad. H.S. 


Mean 


Mean 


Mean 


Mean 


Household Size 
Age 
Variabie Costs 


Fixed Costs 


40 


15 


Type 4 


(Low) 


41.4% 


11.8* 


62.8* 


68.5* 


72.2% 





*Significant differences between types at the p<.05 level. 
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been portrayed as being not only separate and independent, but to some 
degree, opposing groups. The 1980 National Survey of Hunting, Fishing, and 
Wildlife-Associated Recreation provided the first opportunity to analyze 


joint participation in wildlife activities on both a national and regional 





basis. Gaining a better understanding of the degree of dual participation 
in consumptive and nonconsumptive activities was the goal of this study. 

This analysis has shown that the majority of 1980 angler days, hunter 
days, and primary nonconsumptive trip days engaged in were by dual 
recreationists. The subgroup of dual users that both hunted and fished did 
so at a mean level of 53 days, well above average for those who only hunted 
or only fished. Yet this group also spent a mean of 8 days on primary 
nonconsumptive trips and 196 days in nonconsumptive primary residential 
activities. Although the highest incidence of use of public lands was from 
solely nonconsumptive recreationists, one of the important uses of public 
land found was for the nonconsumptive activities of sportsmen, 

Thus, while there are important groups of wildlife recreationists who 
engage exclusively in either consumptive or nonconsumptive activities, it is 
clear by many measures that participation and impact by dual recreationists 
exceed that of either solely consumptive or solely nonconsumptive 
recreationists. The conventional dichotomy “consumptive/nonconsumpt ive" 
user, pervasive among wildlife managers, may have caused an important third 
type of user, one-third of wildlife recreationists, to be overlooked as a 
specific wildlife management audience, These people have been served by 
programs in the past, but understanding their broad interests in and 


preferences for wildlife may help managers serve them better. This 
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whe 


realization may te iielptul to policy makers who are dealing with a varietv 
of management and educctional concerns, often in the face of criticism that 
they are game or nongame oriented. While programs cesigned especially for 
the dual user would be ideal, a large number of active dual recreationists 
would likely benefit by and endorse environmentally sound programs geared 


primarily toward either game or nongame species. 
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Appendix 1. Outline of Typology Development 


Hunter Typology 
1. Direct Participation Index 

a. Number of species hunted 
Low = <3 species 
High = >3 species 

b. Type of firearms used 
Low = 1 type 
High = >2 types 

c. Hours Hunted All Game in 1989 
Low = <52 hours 
High = >52 hours 

If two or more categories were high then the Direct Participation 

Index for an individual was labeled high. 

2. Indirect Participation Index 

a. Magazine Readership Level 
Low = never, rarely, sometimes read 
High = frequently read 

b. Organizational Membership (number) 
Low = no organizations 
High = >1 organization 
If one or more categories were high then the Indirect 


Participation Index for an individual was labeled high. 
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3. Expenditures Index 
a. Variable Costs (included trip costs, ammunition, maintenance 
and repair of equipment, processing and taxidermy, Licenses, 
membership dues, and magazine costs) 
Low = <$100 


High = >$100 


Fishing Typology 
l. Direct Participation Index 

a. Number of Species Fished 
Low = 1 species or no species specified 
High = >2 species 

b. Hours Fished in 1980 
Low = <40 hours 
High = >40 hours 


If one or more categories were high then the Direct Participation 





Index fur an individual was labeled high. 
2. Indirect Participation Index 
a. Magazine Readership Level 
Low = never, rarely read 
High = sometimes, frequently read 
b, Organizational Membership (number) 
Low = no organization 
High = >1 organization 
If one or more categories were high then the Indirect Participation 


Index for an individual was labeled high. 
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3. Expenditures Index (included trip costs, lures and lines, prepared 
bait, maintenance and repair of equipment, processing and 
taxidermy, licenses, membership dues, and magazine costs) 

a. Variable costs 
Low = <$71l 


High = >$71 


Nonconsumptive Use Typology 
1. Direct Participation Index 
a. Number of Species Observed 
Low = <4 species 
Righ = >4 species 
b. Number of Activities (i.e., observe, photograph, feed) 
Low = <2 activities 
High = >2 activities 
c. Days Spent 
Low = did not take a Primary Trip ur Primary Residential Days 
observing wildlife <10 
High = took a Primary Trip or Primary Residential Days 
observing wildlife >10 
If two or more categories were high then the Direct Participation 
[Index for an individual was labeled high. 
2. Indirect Participation Index 
a. Magazine Readership Level 
Low = never read 


High = rarely, sometimes, frequently read 
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b. Organizational Membership (number) 
Low = no organizations 
High = >1 organization 
If one or more categories were high then the Indirect Participation 
Index for an individual was labeled high. 
Expenditures Index (included primary trip costs, planting costs, 


film and developing, birdseed, and membership dues) 


Low = <$5 
High = >$5 
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